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move rapidly enough alone to cause the development of right relations 
with Mexico within a satisfactory time limit. The whole body of the 
two nations should be engaged in such a task. 

Mr. Inman's book is a good one to read when a new problem of pro- 
vocation arises to becloud the international sky. It is the duty of 
Americans to help find the way to clear judgment on Mexico. Its 
government cannot stand without our support. We must not expect 
the impossible, while insisting on right treatment for American lives 
and property. The first requisite is a stabilized Mexican government 
periodically renewed by peaceful transmission of power. By assisting 
without interference in this process, we can help bring to Mexico 
peace and prosperity, and keep for the United States a clean conscience. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 

A History of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet, Professor 
of History, De Pauw University. (New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press, 1919.) 

A concise, readable history of Hispanic America, written accord- 
ing to the canons of historical scholarship and embodying the results 
of recent investigations has for some time been recognized as a de- 
sideratum. In the preface of the work under review the author makes 
it clear that the book is "designed to meet the need of a suitable text 
in Latin American History; has grown out of a class room experienee, 
and has been prepared primarily for students and teachers". No 
injustice, therefore, is done the writer in appraising his work accord- 
ing to both pedagogical and scholastic standards. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the present book meets the 
former test with a fair measure of success. It is unqustionably a 
useful book for the teacher especially if his classes are large and he is 
forced to encompass the whole field within a limited space of time, say 
a single semester. The "leading facts" are presented in an orderly, 
incisive manner and in no other single work in English may the stu- 
dent gain as clear and comprehensive an idea of the historical evolution 
of the entire field of Hispanic American History. 

A glance at the chapter headings will indicate the lines of develop- 
ment stressed by the author. Successive chapters deal with the 
European background; physical aspects and native races; exploration, 
conquest and colonization; the Spanish and Portuguese colonial sys- 
tems; the War of Independence; the development of the leading His- 
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panic American republics in the nineteenth century. The four con- 
cluding chapters have to do with government; racial and social condi- 
tions; economic conditions and industrial problems; international rela- 
tions and commerce. Each chapter is followed by selected reading 
references in English. There are some twenty maps, on the whole 
well drawn, and three pages of illustrations. 

With such an exposition of the subject the reviewer can properly 
have no quarrel. But the teacher and college student whose needs 
the author has confessedly set out to meet rightly demands in any text 
book more than a chronicle of dates, facts, and proper names such as 
form the stock in trade of any first-class encyclopedia. If a history 
of Hispanic America is to command the serious attention of the schol- 
arly world it must display evidence on the part of the author of the 
ability to interpret the broader aspects of cultural development and 
national growth, to make a just appraisal of the r61e of outstanding 
personalities, and to show a thorough grasp of the larger social and 
economic problems. Above all the author must evince familiarity 
with the extensive but oft-times refractory literature of the subject in 
languages other than English. This last qualification is in fact funda- 
mental. The existing material in English is utterly inadequate as a 
source of information; save for restricted periods or special topics 
monographic material and articles based on accurate and meticulous 
research are largely lacking. In this regard, of course, Hispanic America 
differs radically from the older in a sense more conventional fields. 

In all candor it must be admitted that the work under review does 
not in any measurable degree attain to these ideals. A careful reading 
of Professor Sweet's book forces one to the conclusion that he has 
placed under requisition only the most easily accessible works in 
English. The slender foundation on which the author has built re- 
veals itself most strikingly in omissions or in bald and jejune sum- 
maries of significant periods. To be sure limitations of space cannot 
be ignored and interpretation must often yield to a mere narration of 
facts. Yet making all due allowance one is surprised for example to 
find in a work of nearly three hundred pages only three pages devoted 
to the historical development of the Argentine Republic. Even within 
these narrow limits the fallow period of Rosas is accorded a long para- 
graph while ten lines suffice for the great constructive statesman, 
Rivadavia. One line is vouchsafed Sarmiento while Alberdi, the real 
author of the Constitution of 1853 and according to Dr. Reinsch "the 
most original thinker on politics whom South America has produced" 
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is ignored entirely. The scanty reference to Sarmiento is unfortunate. 
The great "school-master president", the friend of Horace Mann and 
Emerson, not only left the imprint of an aggressive and dynamic per- 
sonality on the evolution of Argentine nationality but through his 
influence and writings created a strong cultural bond between Argen- 
tina and the United States. It is also strange that a survey which 
brings the narrative history up through 1918 should ignore President 
Saenz-Pefia and the electoral reform bill of 1912, one of the most strik- 
ing examples of constructive legislation in the recent history of South 
America. 

A number of other instances of unsatisfactory treatment may be 
mentioned. The significance of the Dutch establishments on the 
Brazilian coast in the seventeenth century is in large degree lost 
through failure to mention the part played by Count Maurice of 
Nassau-Siegen. The sweeping changes wrought in Spain's economic 
policy towards her colonies by Charles III. surely deserves more than 
a single line. In the discussion of negro emancipation in Brazil the 
pivotal Rio Branco law of 1871, which decreed that all children born of 
slave mothers should be free, is ignored. Only six lines are devoted to 
Chile in the chapter on government. No reference is made to the 
parliamentary system, the kaleidoscopic changes in ministries, the 
rdle of the creole aristocracy. Finally the reaction of the Great War 
on Hispanic America, though falling well within the chronological 
limits set by the author, is only casually touched upon in connection 
with Pan-Americanism and commercial relations. The list of the 
Hispanic American countries which declared war against Germany is 
not even given. 

Unfortunately Professor Sweet's book is not entirely free from ex- 
amples of careless or even slovenly workmanship. The statement that 
Cabral, "in attempting to sail around Africa was driven by a storm 
upon the coast of Brazil", (p. 42) is to say the least misleading. It is 
incorrect to say that the Portuguese expedition of 1501-1502 "was 
under the command of Amerigo Vespucci". This same Vespucci did 
not sail "into the harbor of the present city of Bio de Janeiro . . . 
on New Year's day 1501" (p. 84) but a year later. The French colony 
under Villegagnon was not founded on an island in the same harbor in 
1558 (p. 87) but three years earlier. The King of Spain did not banish 
the Jesuits from his dominions in 1769 (p. 82) but in 1767. The 
Dominicans never "pushed on into upper California" (p. 131). The 
Brazilian Republic was declared not on November 14, 1888 (p. 199), 
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but a year and a day later. It is a grotesque exaggeration to state 
that the mestizos constitute 30 per cent of the population of Brazil (p. 
224) (a higher ratio than in Ecuador according to the author). On 
page 236 the author states that "Church and state are not separated 
in Latin America", ignoring entirely conditions in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 

Typographical errors are numerous. A few cases in point are: 
Saville for Seville (p. 44) ; Matin de Sousa for Martim de Souza (p. 85) ; 
Cologny for Coligny (p. 87) ; Tourin for Trouin (p. 91) ; O'Donju for 
O'Donoju (p. 171) ; Franca for Francia (p. 183). In regard to the em- 
ployment of accents on Spanish proper names the author has adopted 
the convenient custom of ignoring them entirely. The rare exceptions 
merely throw the rule into greater relief. For the Portuguese equiva- 
lent of "saint", "sao" and "san" are frequently used interchangeably. 
An attempt at Anglicizing proper names produces such anomalies as 
the "University of Saint Mark". 

Despite these more or less serious blemishes — a number of which 
will doubtless disappear in subsequent editions — Professor Sweet's 
work serves a useful purpose. If the author's expectations that it 
will "meet the need of a suitable text in Latin American History" are, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, somewhat too sanguine, it should at 
least receive a ready welcome among "the many outside of schools 
and colleges who are seeking information about our neighbors to the 
South". 

Percy Alvin Martin. 

Relaciones Geogrdficas de Indias (contenidas en el Archivo General de 
Indias de Sevilla). La Hispano-America del Siglo XVI: Colombia — 
Venezuela — Puerto Rico — Reptiblica Argentina. Collected and pub- 
lished by German Latorre. (Seville: Tip. Zarzuela, 1919. Pp. 
xi, 155. Paper.) 

This volume, edited by German Latorre, "Catedratico de la Uni- 
versidad y Jefe de Publicaciones del Centro de Estudios Americanistas 
de Sevilla" bears the following dedication "Homenaje a la fiesta de la 
Raza, dedicado por el autor, y al alto espfritu de vinculaci6n espiritual 
entre pueblos de la misma estirpe que tan noble fiesta supone". The 
preface "al lector" is followed by an "Interrogatorio", memorial, and 
instructions of May 25, 1577, by virtue of which the five Geographical 
Relations included in the volume were compiled. The title of the 



